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Abstract 

There has been much. work oir'social networks and 
-interpersonal worlds, but until recently little discussion of the ■ 
unxque aspects of women's networks. To examine the factors that 
constrain or facilitate such female -bonding, 43 low- income urban 
mothers were interviewed. For these respondents, female^ bonding was a" 
sxgnxf xcant aspect of their lively The people closest to them, who 
were prxmary sources of help with childcare and. emotional support/ 
were more often women than men. These women lived near their own 
f amilies- and shared a common interest in Childrearing* which 
facilitated bonding and outweighed the constraints of the conjugal 
relationship, isolation, competition with other women, and lack of 
common economii^nterests. Membership in a more female world was 
related .£<> greater self-esteem and emotional well-being'. The findings 
suggest v ftha ; t the promotion of female bonding will improve the-qualitv 
of women' s. lives. (JAC> -v_ i * * 
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In other cultures, and at 'times in our owrl, bonds between women 
have Seen an important aspect of women's lives. The purpose of this 
paper is to exaMne the factors that constrain or facilitate such female^ 
" bonding »and to explore the consequences f or x^ojien of- female bonding 
•or the lack of it. I 'am interested in both the nature of the tfond 
between two womeji — the level 'of intimacy and thek^nds of goods and r 

services exchanged — and in, the exte nt to which women bond~with other 

: 

women iri general «*- how female their world is. The first part of 
th& paper is a review of selected literature from several fields. . 
The second part of the paper is an' Analysis of data f^om the Stress 
and Families Project f s l^lldy of, low incom6 mpthers and depression. « * 

"Female bonding" is a generic te^m referring to all attaqhments 
between women, including mother?daught:er, listers, other kinships 
.friendships, shared gr6wp memberships, and so -on. the alptadhments 
max carry positive or negative af^ect^/the- salient characteristic- 
is the- bond 05 tie. Female bonding is not synonymous with, but may 
provide J support, 'cooperation or solidarity. "Support 11 * conveys a 
sense of validating an individual's self-image and thoice of action. 



"Cobperattga 11 refers to the 'association with another for mutual benefit.' 

"Solidarity 11 has been defined as "a committment to some kind of mutual 

• * * 
aid or support* bdsed upon the perception* by those' who are solidary, r* 

that/they sWare certain signfficant characteristics, or they are equa^l 

with respect to some social principle's (LlewelynHJavies , 1979). 
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Women's Networks \ ; • ' * ' . \ 



'There has Been much work on social networks, or interpersonal 



\ 



worlds, bfct until* recently r little discussion of the unicjue aspects 
/Of women's netwdrks. , Leia and St^ieve (1978) note that "research on 
.both families arf^ individuals indicates that men and women tend to 
have^networks (1) with different structures, and (2) that. provide 1 
somewhat di^fer^nt goods ajjfl sqyvices to the participants." For ' v 
example, the/tomen of the Flats (Stack, 197'4)^are involved i*n a network 

V 

• ' ' * c ' 

of daily cooperation and .exchange , of goods and services like meals, 
childcare. clothing, and rent money. ■ V 

Fqrjwomeni kin are a significant part* of their. interpersonal 

* * J * • 

worlds ^Kin are present in almost. ^11. networks air play an important 
role in an individual's life. A$ Bott (1971) .nbtesf 'one's kin are ' 
especially likely tp know each other, making one's social network 

more- interconnected. Relationships with close kin are different from 

>*,•.» , » * 

Vrelatibnships with frienc^ — "on£ can find new, friends andvtfeighbors, 

but not, new kin" (Bott,^ 1971) . Among the English .ufb§n working .class ; , 

; * . - ^ 

families of Bethnal Green,, Young> and Willmott <1957} , found that relatives* 

£re a vital means^ of connecting people with their community, faking, . 

"th$ local society a familiar society, filled with people w^b are^n^t. 

strangers. 11 Komarovsky (1962) also' found that kin, especially % parent® 1 - 

and siblings, are important to the American white 'working class ^families 

\ 

of Glenton, whom she studied*, providing socialisation of the married 
coyp^e, emoti^ial support, companionship in ^creation ^ emergency 
financial aid arid othei; services, ..such as house painting, carpentry or . 




help in moving* Kin are very important 'to, the, poor url?an Blacks of 
the Flats {Stack, 197.4) — and' the resources they exchange, are even more 
essential to survival. Kin are so important in this % community that , 
friends' who become involved in the exchange of resources are considered 

to be adopted kin. While kin are a pai;t of almost all networks*, ,ttj^- 

* ' \ * \ * ; 

•appear to play a more important role in women's network^.* % ^ -7 

• # * 

One factot 'contributing. to* this is the significance, of the mother^ t 
daughter bond. Different rehear Cher's? £e.g* , Young and ^illmott , 1957 ; % 
Komarovsicy, 1962) have found mothers and daughters to be closer than . 

: - • * • A * ' • \ 

"mothers ahd sons w in Western ^industrialized societies. For example, 
among the working class families *of Glenton (Komarovsky, 1962), 

66% of those woiuen whose mothers diMse in the same town see their mothers 

* »* * 

several times a week or daily, compared to 52% of the men. Sixty-two ^ 
' percent ,of all the. woiten in the sample were considered to be fclose or 
very close to their mothers, sharing their -experiences with them, seeing 
them as frequently as circumstances permit, -and expressing positive * . 
feelings towards them v 'Only* 48% of the men were corisideret} K to be^cloa^ 

* * * • • • • 

or very" close .to their mothers . . 

1 Other female-femal^ bonds, in addition to the mother /daughter 
bond, can be significant 19 women* s 'networks. Stack talks afiout; the 
importance. of adult female kin in the domestic networks^of the Flats. 
Domestic networks, are generally organized around cooperating adult 
female kin who may pool financial resources, shop together, and/or 
care for each" other's children. Ranges in the household composition 
are based on links between children and adult females, such as the 
child'' s mother /mother's mother, mother's sister and so on. These kin . 



networks generally acknowledge "the domestic^ authority of women. • • . ** 

Bott (1971)> describes the close-knit network of one working " 
. class family in which a nucleus of vomen are the mainstay of the * 
network, organizing the large gatherings of kin. at weddings, funerals - , 
and christenings, persuading male relatives to help one another get 
jobs, and doing most of the visiting and small acts of mutual "aid. 

Women friends .are. also important in women's networks. Komarovsky 
(1962) found thati while her working class couples socialize as\a ' 
.couple with other non-kin couples,' any socializing as individuals 

is done-with same-sex friends. In addition, -two- thirds of the women 

'. ' ■ ' ~ v •- ' . * ' 

in her sample have confidants outside their marriage;* all but two, 

of these are women. . * 
Emotional Intimacy ' * •' • 

» In a. review of the literature* on male friendship^ and intimacy, 
frognoli' (1980) npt'es "there is a 'myth in our oull}ure 'that the greatest " . 

friendships are those betweern'men . Although it is true that men, seem ' * 

i S» ■ ... 

to prefer the company of other, men rather than .of women, *:the intimacy 

level, the, strength and the context of this bond must be examined'- ' 

carefully:" : Much- of -male social contact with 'other nien occurs in 

fprmalized settings and -in male groups, such as at school, at work, 

in sports and the military. In his review of the literature on- male 

friendships , -Lewis (1978) came to a similar , conclusion.- Be notes: 

1 ' * " * 

"although males:' report \ore same-sex' friendships than women do, most * v 
of these are-^not close,, intimate, ^or characterized by .self-disclosure *' 

' " ' " * • • * ' • • * .* 

1 It is impoftant to not;e' that^all^of .the. studies cbvered by Tognoli>nd* 
Lewis are of United Stated men'. In contrast, Johnson and .Johnson (1975) 
found that, at: least in vork organization patterns , male-male cooperation* 
Is -less frequent than female-female cooperation among the Machiguenglt. S 



■ <Fh&fe Writers suggest »that an important element in bonding is 
thg.'Contrast between .comradeship and friendship or iptimacy. 
Comradeship is more typical of male bonding; friendship or eitiotldnal 

intimacy is .more , typical * of female bonding. \ . . 

/-V' ' ' ' " ' ^ . ' • 

C 'Such emotional intimacy is often seen as synonymous 'wcrth depfencfency. , 

• > * , r 

However » Daly (1978) argues that this is not necessarily the case, 

as long as female bonding xs based in a strong sense of self. Daly 

states that comradeship/ or male ^bonding, involves the suppression* of- 

' ••' '* •' > . " 

self- awareness and is epitomized in the bonding of soldiers in war 

w£o experience, a 'loss of self, caught up in the' fire of • communal 

ecstasy. 1 * Friendship; as defined by Daly v , involves self-esteem (seeing 

the Female Self as friend, # not enemy) and an acknovledgement of one's 

"radical aloneness". t Friendship, then means "loving^ our own freedom, 

loving/encouraging the^ freedom of the o£her, the friend..." and 

thereby avoiding -dependency or 'the danger of "binding instead of bonding 11 . 

Another important aspect of , female 6 bonding and emotional intimacy 
is the level of cooperation associated* with this. * Again, contrasts 9 

» a 4 • 

c - * ' 

between female bonding and male -bonding highlight this. Miller (1976), 
sees bonding, Qr affiliation, as central to women's livesv Although 

. > • . • ; • 

both women and men need affiliation, it is women who develop iri a context * 

k of attachment and affiliation to others. As a result, women's sepse of 4 

* > - * • 

(y elf ''becomes organized around being able to make, and maintain affiliations. 

"By contrast, men's sense x of self^becomes organized around aggression^ * 

which interfered with affiliation. Pleck .(1974) Suggests that coppetitioh 

interferes #ith emotional intimacy between men. Vinacke (1959) notes 

that "men stxe concerned with winning, whereas wpmen are more oriented 



towards working out an equitable outcome t .as satisfactory as possible 
to all participants." This is essentially what' Gilligan (1977) found 

* ♦ 

in her study of women* s morality. 
Sociocultural Context of Female B onding - 

"^TT 7 / . " 

Female bonding is not equally likely to occur dn all societies, 

{ nor with the same level of emptional intimacy or resource exchange. 

The extent- of female bonding is related to certain sociocultural factors, 

including- contact with other women, economic autonomy of women, common 

interests among women, competition between womeh, segregation of the 

sexes, conjugal intimacy an<f cross^-sex antagonism. 

' V • 
' Contact with other women . One of the, first requirements for a e 

bond to form and encore is contact. Collier (1974)- suggests that- a 

necessary condition tooths formation bf.*forraal women's group§ te k 

dense rather than a Scattered settlement pattern. In a study of V 

^ * s ' 

babysitting ^change, Coombs (4973) 'found that wpmen whose apartments 
faced on to the same courtyard' interacted more often and developed. 



ties of trust, that facilitated the , exchange of childcare. Certain" 
residence ^attewis, such as/laatrilocaUty, sororal polygyny or 

• . • \ 'A 

virilocality-tmder certain conditions can also bring women toother and 



facilitate bondi^^Quinn, 1977;' Lei$-,* 1974) . \-+ ^ 

Commoh j-nterest^^Anoth'er factor that facilitates female bonding ?' 

is^ common interests, par%|ijlariy economic interests* N Quini\ lists as * ^ 

one factor facilitating the. f d^natiou of solidarity groups the" existence 

\ . ' ' ' \ <\ 

of tracing activities which foste^fefade associations. Nelson (1979) 

saw the solidarity 'ot the Mathare wo^h of 'Kenya a function' off 

among other « factors; a common^ economic im^est — the brewing of 



», beer — which requited' cooperation and coordination among the' women. 

After reviewing a few ethnographies, Johnson and Johnson (1975) ,- •_ ' • 
conclude: "These ethnographic cases seem to imply that cooperation* , ( _, 
- * c in work ferrates cohesive social relations.. Where Husbands and 

* wives cooperate, as among- the Irish i. theit' social relations are close; . 
-where woiften cooperate s -wij:h women, a? among the Mundurucu and Iroquois, fc 

womenVsolidarity is with other women."; In their study of the Maehiguenga, 
Jbhiison (1980) found a high 9 frequency of women cooperating in work 
. with other women and .a higher than expected level of intimacy, as 
> measured by food exchanges at mealtimes, between women. v 

Tnese authors have all referred to common interests in "productive" 

• * * ' * • 

■ labor. In a middle-class London suburb (Cohen, 1975) and^mong poor 

* * ' r - , * 

' " urban United States Blacks (Stack, f 197£) women'also developed patterns 

of cooperation based on their* shared responsibility fot childrearing. 
The salient feature is that women perceive, their owii interests to 

' ^ , • * ■>■- ' • * > • # . \ » * 

1 be in accord with the' interests of other women and be furthered 

• *■ 
by' cooperations ^ \ . T - 

^Conflict between women . When women's interests sfeem to lie vp.th^ 
men,- their children or their -family unit, but not with father women}/ * ( 

female bonding is not likely (Quito, 1977). In a comparison of two ^ 

* 0 * \ ' 

^ . polygynojas societies, Leis (1974) found 1 that one factor related to theT 

■ % development ©^women's solidarity was competition between iso-wives. 

/ • ' / ' * % \ . ' ' 

♦ Among the Patani,'the mother-in-law was initially responsible* for feeding 

^ her son's wives and ^their children; the co-wives did not need to 



.'compete for resources. Jxi contrast, ^mong the Korokorsei, economic 

' " r V - - ' \ , \ % 

'welfare is an individual' matter, and x co-wives compete to^th each\other. 

A * 



a 



Therefore, \p here was**more solidarity among the Patani women who "did 
- not need to compete, than among the Xorpkorsei. . 

Among the, Rajputs of In4£a where women live in a courtyard with 

*-u *' & * 

other. women, there^are often conflicts and strained relationships 

between women because each woman's interests lie 'with her husband 

and/or sons- and conflict with t those of other women (Minturn and* 

Hitchcock', 1966) . Caplan (1979)* concluded that the majdr reascm why. : 

upper-middle and upper-class women's organizations of India do not 

f providfe examples^ of active female solidarity is because s ,f many of the 

membexs. use the organization^ as. a means of maintaining or gairfing " 

status, and women are placed in a situation of competition with each 

other J 1 These organizations also seek to preserve social class. ' 

interests, at the expense of 'those interests these women share with - 

* ■ 'I ' ' *~ 

women from other piasses and'*castes, Naish (1979) 'also listed competition 

as one factor constraining solidarity among the «women of Desirade in , 

^ the Ftetich Carribean. Because it is acceptable for men to have more 

* than one sexual relationship at one time but unacceptable for women 1f& 
Jo sp, women view eacji other as sexual competitors. 

U Economic autonomy "of women . Another factor which facilitates 

* female bonding is the economic autonomy' 6f women (Leis,- lg 74 ; Quinn, 
1977; Naish*, J.979) . Such autonomy reduces women's reliance on men 
tfor their, economic- welfare* which .reduces the likelihood of -competition 
between women. t It also facilitates the development of female 'econdmic 
cooperation and of female work groups which encourages, female bonding. 

Segregation ^of the sexes . The segregation of the sexes into separate 
spheres has been seen as both 'a bane for women (Lamphere, 1974) and a ' * 



boon (Cott, 1977),. Qulnn (1977) outlines. , tt§ evidence that women !jb 
isolation in the doraestic sphere requires. women to rely on men to mediate 
their .access to the public wbrl'd; when this happens, women's sexual s 
^freedom, personal autonomy, and legal rights are circumscribed.. Cott 
(1977) presents the various arguements well and concludes that; whatevef 
else' segregation, of the se£es arid the existance* of a separate women f s 

* ¥ . 

sphere may mean for women, in nineteenth century United States, it also 

meant the. development of. the concept of "womanhood", and of "sisterhood* 1 , 

- • . .* * c / ^ 

br . intimate^^r^mald bonding, as the expression \c^f_that shared consciousness 
Whether or not this is, the case in other" situations depends on some 
of the other factors mentioned here. 

Conjugal intimacy and cross-sex antagonism . In some societies 

, .*.**• 

thjfe, sexes are segregated, in others a strong incest taboo-reduces 
contact between women and men, and in others a high level of male 
bonding is evident. ' What happens to husband/wife intimacy in thes-e 
situations, and^wKat is the relationship between conjugal intimacy 
.and female bonding? In. a cross- cultural study* of a sample of the 

* * • £■ 

world's societies r Whiting and Whiting (1975) found a probable 
constellation of behaviors related to* reduced husband/wife intimacy, 
including rooming aparlT.of husband^ and wives, low involvement of the 
husbands in other aspects of domestic 'life, and high male bonding 
("thd husband spends most of his time in the company o£ other rnen-in,. 

some 'space That is? not frequented by women*") Leis* (1974) suggests v 

» * 

that polygyny, even though husbands may still sleep with a wife, reduces 

, the closeness of women with men and facilitates female bonding. 
* * ■ • 

The wor}c ojE "Johnson and Johnson (1975; 1980) presents a more complex 



picture. TVfe segregation of the sexes during work and 4\'$J?rong 
incest 'taboo seem related to reduced intimacy betyeeh women and 
men in general. However, as noted above, ' work -cooperation ^mong .1 
women'is associated^wi£h N greater th^n expected intimacy between* 



women. In ad^ition^ women, also 'work -cooperatively with their husbands < 
which is reflected in higher conjugal in^macy.. In comparing the 
Machiguenga to^ the*Munduruou (Murphy and Murphy^ 1974) the Johnsons 

- • 

note:. ' , ' *r 

' .*»•"*." 
» .... Machiguenga work cooperation includes husband /wife ' V " 
j cooperation as well as female work .groups. The Mundurucu 

appear to have a greater degr.ae of female .solidarity, but * 
it occurs in the virtual absence "bf husBand/jfife cooperation 
• and is accompanied by institutionalized sex'antagonism. ; , 
^ Machiguenga female cohesion is cross-rcut by ftusband/wi^6- 
. interdependence, which dampens the kind of sex antagonism 
found among thS Mundurucu../ • v * t _ - 

* s <- * 

Their work suggests that conjugal intimacy does, riot preclude • 

fpmale bonding (nor vice versa) *and that an^ important mediating * 

variable, is the lgvel* of cross-sex. hostility . Nelson (1979^ found 

that the sex antagonism in Mathare^vas evidenced -in the'-woihen's 

. # - . • - * 

♦distrust of men and the denigration of. Math^re women as filthy 

prostitutes, heightened the "women's sense bf mutual responsibility 

and sisterhood., ' • \ 

• - ' : -\ . V • - 

Psychosocial factors .. Psych o^lynami cs , role continuity and eatly 

e - • , \ 

socialization experiences have all been advance as factors facilitating 
t{ie exiscance of female bonding. These clearly function in "the • 
maintenance of, and individual experience of, such Bonds. However,- . 1 
I believe such factors are best seen as aft image, Jbr reflection, caste 
upon* individuals from the\social structure — -*^a very teal image, But 

■■' ■) ' ' ■'.*.. . • , • 



* • :* . \v 4 ■ v . 11 

. • , - v . • 

' not understandable without an appreciation of the societal reality. 
9 The Whiting and- Whiting (1975) Model for Psycha-Cuitural Research 
proposes a similar connection — * the behavior and values of individuals 
and groups come from the background of environment,- history, social , , 
' . structure* ahd so . on. : How -these background 'factors are translated " m 
\ ipto emotional ^experiences and the psychosocial development. .of individuals 
is complex. , ^ ■ • ; • ' ' ^ 

^ * •* * 

^ One connection., is through the roles , associated with social institutions. 



For example. Young and Willmott (1957> found very close bonds between 
v , .mothers and daughters. They explain this bond on the basis^of role 

continuity.™ in Bethnal Green', the daughter's .role is identical to. her 

v ' iriother's and;i^i^ntered around the raising of Jffildren, This role 

* "* . * • „ - '.'.,* <■ *, 

,».; • continuity is possible. because j?f the economic and sdcia.1 structure 

1 k ' :> ' :. . . ' - ." ' • r v - . : '* r '- "•' 

.•^',.«?s • d£ that community. Smith-Rosenb'erg (1975) also saw the relative stability 

- * >.■*''. 

-- " v,s »-y •<•'•* "- • - j • 

W : :?!.^ftOs3&e' mother's domestic role during the nineteenth century in the^ 



4 - '''k 




P^^ates^ as central to the close mother/daughter relationships of 

'si* fc " . 

mothers 1 world and to turn m 



iSfe^* ^ Another : :^A'ecticm between aoclocultufal factors and. female bonding, 

5 the. 



r * *^?L|^4^he^early childhopd experiences shaped by society:' After reviewing 



" v - ^ 



L available* research on sex diifererfees in sociability Maccob/ and' - . / 

. x ■ >• ^ ■ - • • '-v-.-.; i_ • ■. 

^ SI'-- .. (1?74) conclude: " ' \ , f ^>,- - f§ i~ ' , '• . 

'.^T^' "^fja^fferences that 'exist in the ^spciability 1 o£*he;fctt«V ^ 

^" ^ 6^^|Jkfe ; ^re.6£' kind than of degree. Boys are .highly oriented ■ » ^ ^ 

^ . Vto^rd ^peer group and congregate^ in larger, groups ; girls - ' 
. ^ associate. Ic^paiTs of. small-, group&^'of .-agemates , ,^W.Ae ^ {p ^ ' 
somewhat more oriettfkd ^toward adul^, althbttgh the (#viidence >; of , ^; 
- ^ 1 this tts weak.- ' " ' , J , ' V'.,/ * '\ * ^M^" 



Whiting (1980) notes that it is the settings that a, child frequents . 

. ' .« 

«%. > • „ v . ♦ 

and the characters in .those settings that are mo$t powerful in ' , * 

shaping interpersonal behavior. Ederand Halliman (1978) point/ out 

.that dyads are more conducive to* intimate behavior than are lprge 
• ♦ 

groups;. this may contribute to more intimate female bonding • 

. Millei; (i976) suggests other ways in which sociocultural factors 
'may be translated into psychological chjaslllteristicS anil* interpersonal 
behavior. ^|ie focuses specifically on the r inequality of women and 
men in the^bnx^ed Stjates and its psychological xmanif es tations . in 
discussing bonding, or affiliation, she notes tliat males are encouraged 
to move out of the initi&l, intense involyemnt with -people in infancy 
arid early childhood, whi^ females are encouraged/to remain enmeshecU . 
Women*; continue to develop in the context of affiliation; as a result, 
women's sense of self becomes organized around bfeirig able to' make and 
maintairi'^af filiations and relationships. ' . 

Consequences of Female Bonding « - /; . 

The existence.br non-existfence of attachments between individual 
T*omen<#hd among womfeh as a group affects the quality of women's lives**. 
Female bonding may be k related to the availability of emotional support 

and needed goods and services ,. the existence of female solidarity, 

. • v «i • - - -! * 

woman's ability to^ influence the world arountf them, their self-estfeera 

atid their general emotional well-being. ' 

Emotional .support and intimacy > There^^s been much recent research 

devoted to the exploration of the role of supportive relationships * 

as. a buffer against emotional distress. Miller. and Ingham (1976) 

,found that women without a nearby intimate/ confidant had more severe 



psychological symptoms than women with such a confidant; Henderson, 
et. al. (1978) found a strong association between neurosis And the lack 
of strong affectional ties* Intimate emotional support was an effective 
buffer against depression forewomen in« difficult life circumstances or 
who hAd suffered important losses (Brown : , et. al*, 1975).* Lowe^thjal * 
and H«ayen (1968) aiso found that having close confiding relationships 
reduced, feelings hf depression. Finally, the Stress and Families 
Project (Belle, 1980) found' that ,wo^ert- who never had someone to tell 

kovrtVey were really feeling reported more symptoms of depression and 

. • * - v • ' ^ < - ■ - . 

anxiety, 'and reported fefeling*less control over their own lives. 

/ * t 

v fin these studies, the confidants, or intimates may have.l>een v 

hjifetyands,/ mothers, sistets or "friends'. This raises,, the question of 

whefch^r f emalb bonding is of particular importance. It is necessary 

to/ note-Athat,. in the United States\'and 'maijy other societies, intimate, 

relationships "be tweeh women and men who are^iiot marifietl or xn 'a lexual 

lion is problematic r if -not prohibited. , Xs noted earlier in 'kti&s . X 

/ papers (Miller, 1976; Lewis, 1980), women's attachments to,otfler women 

•are more likely to" be intimate than are 'Attachments- between , men. 

Bernard (1976) argues that, ffor various reas'bns,' men in twentieth 

century United States are generally unable to provide the intimacy and » 

emotional 4 support that women expect and need. Pearlin (1975) notes 

that female b'opds can "serve as sources of emotional support V conceding 

that "the immediate family (read 'husband and children^] simply cannot 

satisfy by itselj the fiilL range of emotional and affiliative needs of 

**- --J " jg ' - ' - 



t ' II 

'women" . 



^Emotional support and intimacy are important to women; In a 



society where close relationships with men outside of *th*^ v conjueal 
relationship are discouraged and where men are l£st likely 'to be able 
to prpvide adequate emotional* support to women, female bonding may be 
Expected to be an important source of emotional support for women. 

Resource exchange . Earlier in this paper, we described social . 
networks in different communities and some of the resources exchanged 
between women in these networks, including childcare, information and 
money (Bott, 1971; Stack, 1974; Young and Willmott, 1957 j Komaroysky, 
1962). Miller (1976) argues that one -of, the results of .female bonding 
^or af filjation^is cooperation, Cc5ombs * (1973) found that ties of 
trust between women were partly responsible for the development of 

ties of obligation between women in a babysitting cooperative; both, 

* . * * • * ■' 

types of ties facilitate the exchange of childca^fe. 

» i Cooperation, and the exchange of resources may also sferve as a 

buffer against emotional distress. Fqr example. Belle (1980) found * 

that wdmen who could count on regular childcare help from others had 

fewer symptoms "of depression and anxiety*, a stronger sense of controL 

over their lives and higher self-esteem. • 

. # • ** * 

Access to "resources . When sexual segregation exists, and one 

sreSf^Tontrols a "resource, same^sex bonding will affect an individual's 

'*> / 

access to resoifrhes. For ^.example, Lipman-Blumen (1976) argues that r 



the organization pf United States society into separate worlds of 

. - ^ r , < . / ' . 

.women and men limits women to resources in the domestic sphere. 

' ' . ' ' ■ * ■ 9 y r j.- 

"For ordinary purposes., women are excluded from the important realms 

of social life,- except as adjuncts to men or urftil thpse realms lose 

their" importance" (Lipmain-Blumen, * 1976) . Among 'tti# Saloio women of 



* • 9* 

Portugal, Riegelhaupt (1967) notes that „ because of the greater contact 
between women than^ between meii or between womei> and men outside the/, 
family, Saloio women have greater access to information about village 
individuals and events "than do men. the. consequences of female bonding 
.for access ta resources varies, depending on the resources allocated 
tc* each sex and the significance of those resources. n 

The costs of bonding . '» In addition to intimate emotional support. 

and concrete goods and services, female bonding can provide a degree 

. • • ' • 

of social connectedness. Pearlin^and Johnson (1975) fotmd that women 
who had lived in the same neighborhood awhile, who had good friends*: * 
close by and who belonged to voluntary associations were less likely 
to report being depressed. .Miller and Ingham (1976) found that people 
who f Bit that they knew more people in their neighborhoods and at 
work, reported fewer physical and psychological symptoms. • Henderson, 
et .* al..(1978) ^ound a weak* relationship between neurosis ^and the lack" 
<of relationships with friends and acquaintances .' • * . 

Howevet, ^everal studies have found that the degree of sbcial 

. \ t - • r- \ : \y 
involvement is not relat edf t^emot^bnal^ well-being* (Brown, et. al.,, 

1975; Andrews ^t. al., 1978; Lowenthal and Haven, 1968; Belle', 1980). 

— * 4 

Belle suggests that the extent of involvement is not always a good' 
indication of social support. Relationships bring wTth them 1)Oth 
benefits and. costs, in the "form of mutual obligation and stress 

* . • /.-,■ ■ ■ 

(Belle, 1990; Stack, 1974). Fischer (1977) suggests that it is the • 
element of choiee ,that determines the adequacy of supportr received — ' 
from social obligations. ' Low 'income mothers, in particular, do 
not haye\the option of paying for services but must rely on mutually 



^obligatory and potentially stressful relationships. Therefore,- 

although these relationships may provide aocial Support, the costs 1 y 

effectively cancel out the benefits of this support for emotional 

*• 

* 'well-being. ' - 

x ' In addition to the costs, associated .with mutual obligation, ' 4 

\ T 

other factors which cause strained relationships between women may 

also be seen as costs. For example, it was noted above* that competition 

between-women is possible in certain sociocultural contexts (e.g., 

' . ' N . ' \ \ w ; . 

Quinh, 1977; Naish, 1979). Women have also been described as 

dependent (e.g. , Millett, 1970). Bonds with women wh<ft are • 

' ' ' ■ ' ' P 

competitive or dependent could exact x .additional costs . . * 

* \ ' '• 

> 1 Solidarity . LLewelyn-Davies (1979) defines, solidarity as* "a_.» 

^commit tigenf to some kind of. mutual aid or support ,' based upon ^the 

perception, by o those who" alte solidary , 'that they; shaf e certain, sig- - 

* . » * j : . v : . , ' v> 

nificajit^ (^aYacteristics, or that they aire equal with respect to 

*■ • ^ *■ ' * - * • ' . ' 

some social, princjtf^e". Cott (1977) traces .the connections. between 
female bonding and 'the emergence of a "jpbmfen's 'sphere" in 19th * 
century America^ the awakening of a consciousness of "womanhood" 
and its af f ecti : v^expre^sion , as Vslsterhood", and the rise of" 
solidarity', ot^tfie basis of .sex and of "womei^ 1 s lights 11 ♦ Many authors 

h^ve argued that 'solidarity is a. crucial factor 'in women's ability - 

" ' ■'■ n . " - ■ ■< ' ' ... ' ' 

t<> exercise political; power and to take control of their own lives, . . 

(.e.g., Quinn, 1977; Caplan and Bujra, 1979). ' ' - 4 

In summary, the literature indicates that female bonding may provide 

I emptionjal sup'portnfoiclx can buff er> the severity of emptjlonal ' distress., 

in difficult lif e \ircumbtances . Bonds J^etvfeen women can also facilitate 
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-\ ' • -J . , ' , - * - 

th4 exchange of important resources and anformation. However, female * 

" ' * - ^ i - 

bonding can also bring with it the costs of mutual obligation and 

' ■ ' . ** * ' • r * - * * 

stress, and. iti a highly sex-^e^^gat'ed society, may be Associated * 

• •-. * 
* V with, lipitjpd access to certain . resources . Finally, when bonding; 

leads? to a consciousness of "womanhood 11 and to solidarity, .it can . 

< r 

, contribute to greater control ov£r their o&n lives and greater self- 
e^feem for women. , 



Questions 




' The 'literature suggests several questions to be considered . « 

r . " * * >' ' •* ' \ . '■.*».•'. 

*iti th£ second part o£ this paper vfren we look at female bonding i,n \ 

% - * ' ' ' * ' ' 

a sample of urban low income ^others of young children. The first 

i * . set of quest iqps concern the nature and extent of f,eraale bonding: 

1. How female are the worlds -of these women? v s / } * 
* ^ *\ 2. Is* thete emqtional support s&id- J.ntimacy between women?. 

3. What 'goods and services are exchanged with- wbmer^ 

?. : . - • v ' v- - ' ' ' " * '« 

. In order^ to understand "female bonding and the' answers to tfte ^ 

^ ' ^* * * ■ * \ , ! ' * * - 

abpve. questions, it is important to understand the.sociqciiltural / 
corifext of these low income mothers. The. imports*^ ; J^ctots to be^; 1 

• " / . K - V ■ ' - .T>'"V • 

considered are: contact with other women V4 common economic interests^ 

► v*k ' 1 ^ • - - — ~ * ~ 

. k ' * ^^ Q, . ■ . 

r common -interests in ch^ldrearihg, compe'titiorT between w ! 6men, segregation 

. " 6f the s^xes, conjugal intimacy and cross-sex antagonism.' 

* ^ . r ! 

* Another set of questions are about the conseqtiences',.of^<|emale f 

bonding for the wOmen r s qu^ality^ of life: + j : * : ' ' 

• 1. What are the. costs of female bonding? • j* . .\ * 

/* - - ' . .2. What are the correlates of emotional, supp^q^t? ' ' 

^3f> Wh^t are the implications^dTf. female bonding, for resource exchange? 

• . , r ^ • 4. VJh^ < impact does solidarity have on 1 these women ! s lives? V •<> 
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" , ? Sample and Method' 

" The Stress and Families Project conducted a study of low income 

mottters^ind depression. The Preset staff , interviewed 43 women who . 

were, mothers of at least one ch^-ld between the ages bf '5<an^ 7 and 

% who were living on an income that was less than or^equal to the Title XX 

poverty line (see 'Table 1) . The sample was selected so that approxi- 

» « • 

mately half of these women were Black, half 'were White; half of the 

sample lived with a male partner, half did not. All of these women liVed 

> \ • ' * ' ' " / . . I ■ 

in the Boston, ( area. v , " 

. - Table 1 ' *„ * . 

' ■ ■ Title XX Cut-off Levels bj Family Size '_ 

' Family Size • Income C^t-off 'Family Size Income Cut-off 

1 - $5,200 ' .. ' 5 $10,900 

2 r • 7,3.00 * -. 6 11,900 
' . 3 8,800 . ' 7 ' 13,000 

A - 9,900 \ % - ' 



t The respondents were interviewed $ja-ciepth dver a period bf several 
months on sufch topics as daily activities, social relationships, work * , 
experience, parenting, stressful life conditions and events, disci-iminati 
experience with institutions like Welfare and -their children*^ schools, 
family history and mental health". The ^interviews were a mixture of open- 
ended "and forced choice items and provided both qualitative and " f : 
quantitative data. Several standard measures v of mental health w^re 
used, .tnclu^ihg the Center f or ^Epidemiologic < Studies Depression ^ 
S&rfc (CES-D), the Anxiety Section of the Multiply Affect' Adjectiv^ * 
Checklist, the Pearlin Mastery Scale, and* the Rosenberg Self-esteem 



Scale (see Dill^ 1980, for iqpre information). /* 

* v - . * ♦ 

The Stress and Families Project developed a measure of the 

\. * . . " * 

life conditions that giver rise to the experience of stress, worry or 

* • ■ * • * x . 

upset called Life Conditions Stressors, and .referred to as "stressful 



fca^l 

.lie 



% li*e conditions 11 in this paper. This measure consists of 11* scales 
containing items concerning life conditions in'lltereas (employment, 
• family, friends, health, meat^l health, intimate relations, law or 
police, living conditions or housing, money, education and parenting)., 
The Project also developed a 'measure of the extent' of stress experienced 

. •*» / - \<:' 

by: the respondent in response, to conditions in each^ of the 11 areas, , 

v . t 

cabled Life- Conditions Stress and referred 'to asV "worries ot concerns 11 

in this paper. The Life Conditions Stress scor£ %s th e : respondent f s * 

ra€ing of the amount of stress or worry, otf a scale of 1 to 100, tlf&t « 

each of ,t]i£^Pareas caused'h&r ,at the time of the interview. The 
• * » 

Life Conditions Stressors scopes were' significantly related to the* 

• • . * * « * * 
^relevant Stress score at, the .10. level or better, except for employment 

and/educatiod (see Makosky. 1980, f or &$>re information). 

T * " ' * ? 

In the' interview about, social networks, the, respondents ,were asked 

• , ' ■ • • ■ . . \ ^ 

tp'name those, individuals who were most important %o them. One . <u 
'measure of ^emarle bonding — of the £emaleness of one f 3 intimate world — 
•was the proportion of ^"important others 11 (excluding the respondent's 
children) wtio are womeiu^ For example^ a respondent who listed fr^r 
mother, »her' husband, her brother and si£ter~and two female' friends would 
receive a score of .67 on "^emalene^s of intimate^ wprl^i 1 '.' A woman whb 
JListed only her' mother would receiv^ a score, of 1*00. There is danger 
that more isolated women might appear to be more^ female bonded than wom^ 

» * o % 

• * . . • n v 
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with larger networks. Hpweyer, there was^nb felati'onship betweert the ** 
size of a respondents network a^l the femalenes^ of Tier intimatk 



world* A proportion score was used, rather than the absolute number 
of women, 'to correct for; idiosyncratic (random) v^iation in the 
number °of people named as • "important others 11 . • ' 

the same interview, - the respondents were asked if they received 
help with childcare in emergency arid nonemergency situatidn^--he«a^hold 

<r I , * <* N „ * * * * - ' C 

- - * c . ( > 5 

repairs, t^ransp9rtation, 5 problems with the children r finding a-job, a 
family illness or deaths or money meters. A secpnd measure* of female 
bonding 7- of the extent to which a respondent relies on women. for- 

concrete- res dffrces — was the proportion of task areag in which a ( 

^ / < X ' J - I ' ' ' ' 

respondent^ was helped on^y - by ^wPtoeh r In other words, if a woman named 

only women in ^ of the 8 task areas^e.g. , emergency childcare^, " finding 

a j6b, money matters exfd houset^o^d repairs) she would receive a score 

of .50 on the 'measure, af Relying on woillen for concrete resources; 

* • V. *^ * • v * , v s !/ : " ;/ * 

The respondents were als& asked w|io, i£'*anyone$ they told good news ' „ 

/ > " ' y - * .7 * - t* 

to, who they chose to' be with^when feeling dowrr or depressed, who they 

• " , >ri< : ^ .>* . ' ' i% • 

talked to* about personal problems, ag<f who knew them best*. The proportion 




of questions in response t to which a' respondent named ^ oply women was 

used as 5 a measure of the extfent to which she relies on women for emotional* 

/ ' * * . * 

support. These letter two measures w^re also combined to yield a 

proportion Mihat represents the respondent 1 ^ cryerall reliaKce on women.* * " ; 

_ ^ .•) ^ - ' ^ . , • - ~* 

Some of the respondents ^aidygtfat -they relied oh \5r6men and men 



for specific resources. FrocK/tfte da'Ga'," it. was ^impossible to tell how # 
much help eatfV incjiv^dual s of fered; if relying on women and*men«had been 1 
included in Calculating the reliance .on women scores^,? it would have. - 



been impossible to sort out bonding wittTwomen from "Bonding with 

^ • * ; f . * , . . - ^ ' 

men r Therefore, the more conservative measure of female bonding — 

relying only' on women — was us^ed. -'This does mean that\" woman who 

relies heayily Qn her women friends', in addition .to' relying on her 

male partner, would receive no credit JEor these bonds with her \jomeri 

friends. It is-aijstf important to note that these measures can not 

be contrasted frith* receiving help or support from men, Ttjey can only 

be -contrasted with *recfeiving help from alf other sources, including ' 

institutions, self-reliance, men, women and men for the same resource, 

and no help at all. ' % 

f • 

The data on female bonding has been analyzed primarily using 
correlations and multiple regressions. Unless otherwise noted, all 
correlations are -"Pearson product moment cor^latipn coefficients, and 
all multiple regressions are done stepwise ancLjw^th hierarchical 
inclusion, so that variables enter one at a time witlj ,the foost highly 
correlated vaxialUe entering first, and so bn^ x 

- • • ' ' v . 

4 ft ' ' * ' 

\ - o ^ ^Results • 

\ T-:. • ■ * " , + 

Although no one respondent is "typical", ^ls. Jones is an 
illustrative exam£le s of female bonding among low income mothers. % She 
is 30 years "'JflLd and-lives in*a Boston neighborhood with her^husband 
aftd their ^ children. One of her brothers-and his tfife, one of her 
srist^rs and 3, close women irifends.live in the same neighborhood.* Her 
^cousin Debbie lives in' the Boston are^u Her best friend Ma*ry\ whom ~ 
she has known* for over 10 years, now lives in New York City, Her moth 



and grandmother both ^Live;,fn Georgia.' 'These are the^people Ms. Jones 
names as most important to'.her.* '\She reoeived a score of .82 on the 

femaleness-qf her intimate world. \ Ms. -Jones^ se£s her husband, their 

< • 4 \ * 

children," her sister and 2 of her, f^i^nds -daily v and talks to her 

. 0 

brother every day. She- sees .her cousin and a third f rien^ sevetal 

x^times a mdnth and talks to her mother tihat often. She also has friends, 
art wo^rk, with whom^hfe talks over £robleni^, but she dpesn't see the 
outside of work. 

When Ms. $ones needs someone to watch, the children, she can call* 
on. her sister fc ^tha woman wha lives downst&irs or her sister-in-law. 
Her husband, who she calls a" "M^. Fix-It", takes ^care of household' f* 
repairs. -She relies on friends,* family and neighbors^ take her shopping 
^to^wafch the'children when she's sick, or .to help out witji money matters. 
men Ms. 'Jones has somd good news, ehe tells her husband. When she's 
feeling down, she^prefers to be alone* She talks over her personal 
problem^ with her sister- in-law who lives nearby, and says. that, other 
than herself* its her friend Mary* in ^ew York who understands he* /= 
best. Ms.' Jones "received a scor£ S#^.25 on relying^on women toi ' 
concrete resources and a scoire of .50"on relying on women^f or emotional 
support. . . 

Ncft all o^.the respondents who have a high-level of female bonding ° 
have as frequent contact with, others, name^as many important others or " 
have the same ratio of ftiends to family as does Ms. Jones,. However^ 
the pattern of ^ more?, connections with women and relying on women, 

particularly for childcare and emotional support, is common. On the 
* * \ . 

\average-, a, respondent's world of '"important others" is 65% wbmen, with t 



a. range from no women tp all women* *Ten percent of the respondents * 

nevery rely solely on wojnen for help wrth concrete resource^. Twenty- 

three of the respondents r^ly only on women fbr at leAst one quarter 

of the types, of resources mentioned above (e.j>. , emergency ^childcare or 

"household, repairs) . Fourteen respondents never indicated Relying 
* , * » - , - i 

solely on women v as a st)<p:ce < of emotional, support^ -sixteen turn to women 

almost exclusively or exclusively ^ ' - ~ * ' 4 

Women's Resources . \ s 

fc An important aspect^ of (many relationships is the* exchange of ^ 

resources, such as thosSB BBd^in Table 2. * The low income mothers 

■ J 

interviewed by'tfte Stress^fnaf J amilies Project were more likely to 



r * 



receive help with childcarfe' than with other, tasEs^ According to *he 

literature, ii} a sex-segregated society resources 'may be predominantly 

'in the domain of one sex or, the other*' This is true for childcare among 

- * 

low income mothers — help with childcare. came predominantly from women. 

>~ Table 2 

I ^ , . Source of Resources* __\ ^_ 

' Only , Only Both Women 
— ^ — Resources ' Women *■ Men arid Men Self » Other . N 



emergency childcare 


27 


(64%) 


0.(0%) 


12 (29%) 


2 


(3%) 


1 


C2%) 


42 


regular childcare 


20 % 56%) 


-3 


(8%) 


4 '(11%) 


5 


(14%> 


4 


(11%) 


36 • 


nonemer. childcare 


18 


(.55%) 


3 


(9%) 


3 (9%) 


7 


(21%) 


2 


(6%) 


33 


problems w/childxen 


4 


(10%) 


6 


(15%), 


2 (5%) 


19 


(48%) 


. 9 


(23%) 


• 40 % 


family illness 


3 


(11%) 


3 


(11%) 


12 X44%) 


* 

8 


(30%) 


2 


(7%) 


27 


household repairs 


1 


(3%) 


.11 


(28%). 


' 4 (10%) 


13 


(33%) 


11 


(28%) 


• 40 


transportation 


5 


(14%) 


, 6 


(17%) 


5 (15%) 


16 


(46%) 


3 


(9%) 


35 


=money matters 


3 


(9%) 


7 


(21%) 


2 (6%) 


20 


(59%) 


2 


(6%)- 


.34- 


tell good news ilo 


17 


(43%) 


12 


(30%). 


8 (20%) 


0 


(0%) 


3 


m 


/ 40' 


be with when down 


12 


(29%) 


-11 


(26%r 


3 (7%) •. 


13 


(31%) 


3 


(7%) 


'42 


tell problems to \. 


21 


(51%) 


' 8 


(20%) 


6 (15%) 


3 


(7%) 


3 


'(7%) 


-41 * 


"understands me 'jg|'- 


24 


(57%) 


9 


,(21%) 


6.' (14%) * 


3 


(7%) 


0 


(0%) 


42 , 



* percentages are across rows (i.e., the<percent of help* f rora this source with 
thip particular resource) and are based on all respondents for whom data is r 
available; \ ' ^ ' 



Over one-th'ird of the sample had to, or chose to, rely on themselves 
for help with household repairs ,■ problem? with children, transportation, 
* finding a job^and takirfg care *of money matters. Both women and men >^ 

\ , 4 * : ■ " . • 

helped out during a family illness or death, " • * 

Emotional support fc is< another important "resource'** derived from 
a relationship. , The respondents would tell good news to both women and 

^^^aen (especially tp family and* to male partfiers), and would *choose^ to be 

' ..^ 
•alone or wi^h a woman- or a ihan when they "felt down or d&ffressed. 

<r • i 

However, they were twice as likely to tell their personal problems to 

J women rather- than Tien", and twice as likely to feel that it was- a woman 
who understood them best, gather than a man. -\ - . 

'For thip sample, at least, assistance wi£h N childcar§ and emotion^? 1 

* 4 J * 

•support are highly associated with wothen. -This is not surprising -in a 

m - 

society .where nurturance is seen as women's responsibility J Raising * 
children, especially youfig children, is a task' performed predominantly 
by women. Understanding other people arid emotional expressivity are 
"trait's generally ..associated with women. Combined wi0f the societal 
expectations of nurturance from women are the eff ects^of . the^de facto 
sexuai segregation of this soci'ety r Men are generally not available " 
to help with childcare much of the day and often have ldss familiarity 
with the task. Because ..men's lives differ from* women!? lives^ £hey jdo 

urulers 
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not have a comparable experience to aid >them In understanding wpme^n or 
in listening, t^o wbmen's personal problems. 



2G .... 




Wi : .- • - . .Sociocultural Context . 



Thes^^nen ' live in worlds* that are more female than malfe*, where^,. *. 
women are^ftportant sources, of helpArith childcatfB*-and of.jamotibnal * * ^ 
4gh^ support. The literature reviewed above suggested several factors 



• related to such female bonding, including, contact with otb,er women,-*., > 

• common, economic interest^, ,a comriton interest in^childrearijag, competition ^ 

/# • '* • . • ■ ■ * .* 

between women, segregation^ of ' tile's exes^, conjugal intimacy and antagonism* 
• between the sexes. ,4 ' "V ' 

, * ' # Contact^ywlth other' women . Urban living and nearby family ; 

facilitate female bonding. ^among these women, while the nuclear family 

'constrains it, These women l^ive'in densely settled cities which < 

/ . r , . . ^ - 3^fe ,v ~" ' ' 

makes contact between women more likely--.* However, they live in 

■ " f ' nuclear fellies, sharing a residence^iith. their children, and J :§br 



the coupled VQgeri, with a.male partner. Only^ 2 respondents lived, 
with siblings and none liyed with their Jj'ardnts at tha time of the 



interviews.. The nuclear family physically separates adulf* women frpm^ * \' 

■. -:" • - '£11* >f<* ''• " - V"" 

oth'er adult woipen. In additioitv^hen^ domestic .labor is organized/ 

,d a small4»^#ls?;f^ other wom6n ^ 

is less likely., Howeyer, many of > these wbmgn^do^live near family;. 1 . *■ 



around the home and " ^ 



Eoir example,. 16% liye Wpf|ri wallrfng .di^^feflf their mothers, another 



^3% have mothers iiviti^la the ^#£oa^aWa. . 

~ r Commgg eeono^c^nterJsWs' . Thfee low, income mothers, dq noit^'have-"- eK „ 
'^commou econdnn.6 interests with oth.er^women. "In the United .State's , women 



|\ ' ' l • " workingi^il-time. *earii 59<? ;f or every $1.,00 attfan'earfe.:^ this , combined. 




-:\m.-. ■ ■ •■ ■ : . .. - • •• * on* " ' 



inqome woman has less economic stake in a nuclear family because 

there is simply less money in the family unit. However, a low 

income woman still earns proportionally less than a low income man 

- ~ •. 4 

• of comparable education. Her economic survival may simply require that 
* * ' ■ « 

■both she ^and her partner are employed. . 

Many low income mothers are also single parents and might conceivably 
have^ greater economic autonomy and a higher level of female "bonding. 
However, in the Stress and Families sample, a single mother is no more 
likely to have a more female intimate world than a ^oupled mother. 
. Single mothers 'are no more "likely than coupled mothers to perceive a 
common economic interest with other womeiv? 

A low income woman on AFDQ (Aid to Families of Dependent Children)* 
has some economic autonomy from an individual man but must rely on * 
the government. In the Stress and Families sample, the proportion of 
family income from AFDC* is not related to the femaleness of the woman's • 
intimate. world. For low income mothers, the appearance of economic 
autonomy from a male partner is not enough to counteract their' lack- of 
autonomy within the economic' system or to contribute to a commdn 
economic interest with other women. A • ' 

Common' interest in childrearing . United States society is not 
organized to facilitate cooperative childrearing. However, there is . ■ * 
a tradition, at least among certain groups/ Of female kin and* friends 
helping with day-to-day 6hild6are f> In fact, the pressures of motherhood 

<are significantly related to the femaleness of a woman's intimate world 
* "* * 

u in the Stress and Families sample (see Table 3). Although several - 
'variables were at least marginally related to the femaleness of .a 



\ 



;* Tabled 
-^Variables. Related to 
Femaleness of a Woman 's Intimate World 



* Femaleness of 
y Intimate World 



Respondent 1 s age * 


- 


i 

' 99& 




Respondent's race m « 




— in 




Employment status 




- 11 




Respondent 1 s educati on 








Lives with male partner. 




-.04 


• *. 


Mother lives \nearby 

9 ' * 4 


TO 


-.06 




-Per capita income 




: -- 07 ■ ' 




Hours spent alone with children ' 




.29** 




Number of 'children - 




.31** 




* 









womanjs intimate world, the number of children was most strongly related. - 
After- controlling for- the number-** children, the only variable that 

t 

is. still significantly related is that of the number of hours a mother, 
spends alone withjher children. These two variables together (in a 
.multiple regression equation)' explain 14% of the -variance in the femaleness 
of a Roman's intimate world (F .=^2.59 K pA10) . Other variables do - 
not add much to the'amfount of variance predicted^* t This suggests that,,., 
within the broader sociocultural 'context of these women's lives, major 
•motherhood Responsibilities contribute to greater female bonding. \ 
Competition between women . A factdr, that'^may, act: against female , 
bonding is the existance of competition between woraeir.. Because a woman [a 
economic interest JLs linked to getting economic support frouj a man, . ^ 



pbtapetition between women for men is possible* . Also, because 

society links a* woman's value to the success or worth of her .children, 

• > 
there can be competition over children. When the Stress and Families 

respondents spoke about' women, specifically their women friends, they 

did talk akout ^competition and jealousy over men and bver 'children. 

•flowever, most- of the time they talked ab'out emotional support ot 

exchange with their women friends and about reciprocity ; % cqnflicts 

% 

were tjied to a -friend not .observing 'the mutuality of exchanges by either , < 
asking for too much or giving too little. Statistically, having "a greater . 
proportion -of women, among one's "important others 11 was not related to . * 
more competitiveness with friends. These women's relationships are not 
without competition and conflict; however, these aspects are not sp intense 
as to prohibit -female bonding. 

Segregation of the*sexes . In other societies , and at* other times' 1 

.'V " 

in our own, the segregation of the sexes has clearly contributed to 
'bonding among xfomen, .particularly when it yields a sense of "the shared * 

ldt of women". The S.tress and Families, respondents live in a world 

« » ? - 

where women and- men are. not- formally segregated. However* thene is 
de facto segregation in many areas . • Althougfv women and men .ere both 
employed, most wdmer^work in a narrow range of occupations that are 

largely considered "women's work" (Tebbetts", 1980.) ♦ Outside of the 

' » , ~. * 

family or conjugal relationship, intimacy between a woman and a man is 

■ « * * 

considered suspect of not dangerous^ ahd is discouraged. Within the 

family, the diujisfbn of labor means that a woman's activities are centered 

, . • m . . . 

around caring fpr children and other family members to a much greater \ * 

extent than are the man's activities. These factors mean that, particularly 



for mothers, wotnen's lives are segregated from men's lives ♦ This * 
segregation of the sexes could contribute to female bonding/ The 
relationship between motherigg*' responsibilities and the f emaleness* of 
a woman's # intimate world in this^feample lends* some support to this. 
Also, over half of the womeji spoke spontaneously, in response to the 
question "What does being a woman mean to you", about the cc&mon lot 
of women, This adds supports to the proposed relationship between 

■ » * * « <3 

segregation of the sexes and -a consciousness of Twomanhood' 1 . 

- Conjugal intimacy and cross-sex antagonism . Most of the literature 

* > c ' " 

suggests that'. any factors .that reduce conjugal intimacy, such as male "c 

-•• * * * 

bonding or sex antagonism, will increase female bonding. There is at 

^ * *> 

least the myth of male bonding in' the United States (Lewis, 1980) and 
a high level of cross-sex £ntagotfism as evidenced In the higji rates of 

wife abus^ and rape (every 18 seconds a woman is beaten in the v United 

*\ »" 

States; 1 out of every 3 women will be raped in her life time — 

•* * 

FBI estimates). At the same time, conjugal .intimac/Ms also highly 

valued. . v 

-> ■ ' ■ 

The Stress and Families respondsjnts v did spontaneously report incidents 

of wife abuse and rape; the Project did ,not systematically collect such 

information. When the respondents spoke about" their relationships with 

* * « 

a male partner", they talked sometimes about support, companionship and | 

•i • 

t 

.ertjoyiftent , about financial support and help in raising children. They . 

also talked - sometimes about feeling restricted t^y a man's needs and less 

in control of their own lives. However, their relationships with men 

i 

and c the level of conjugal intimacy do not appear to be related to the 
extent to which their intimate world consists of women. The ,femaleness 

4 

- -> . * 0 

• \ 



yi a woman's intimate world was not' related to whether or not' she 
lived with a male partner. Nor,was it related to the quality of her 
relationships with men; this was tru^for both coupled and single 



Women. * : 



Summary . Ntf one of these factors can be considered in isolation. 
Together -they create a picture, of conditions that keep women apart 
counteracted by conditions that facilitate female bonding. The extent 
of conjugal intimacy is not 2 related to the femaleness of a womanfs 

* intimate world. The nutle^r fatfiily*, the lack of common economic interests 
■ with, other women, , and th* pdt&i'tfal "for competition -between women^ 

constrain female bonding. .Contact with other women in an ifrban setting 
and with famil^ nearby, fche'valuing of mutuality between women friends, 
the de facto segregation of tfie sexes and a Sense of womanhood for many 

N^om^n, a high level of sex antagonism and a strong common interest 
with other -women "in childrearing facilitate female bonding among these 
low incom^ mothers. ~ . 

^Fgctors. Related to RelyingxtSrTWomen 

The/ preceding section. described the sociocultuiral context of ' 
having a highly female social world. A second aspect, of female bonding 
is the reliance on women for emotional support and resources such" as * 
childcare or transportation. As noted above^fethe extent to whfch* Stress 

. a$d Families respondents received assistance only frorf^women is a "measure 
of female bonding. They may have received help with emergelcy or non- 

• emergency childcare, problems, with their children, household repairs, 
transportation, *money matters or a family illness or* death, as well as 
emotional sugport (having someone to whom to tell good news or personal 



t v% \ + - " ' - ' ' ! - - • 

problems, having someone^th whom to be whei^-feeling 'depressed.,^ or 
having someone who understands the respondent best).. Overall, respondents 
fely solely on women for 31% of the type's-^of assistant-listed. 
1 'Five respondents, never* rely solely on women; six rely on women for 
* ♦ more' than half /of ^ie types of assistance. A total of 27 (63%/ receive, ^, 
help or support only from women with more than one-quarter of the^tasks. 
* / Why are som^ women more likely than others to rely on women? 

The discussion in th^ preceding section suggests some possible 'factor^' 

f • x ? . • 

First, tfre availab'ili£y of otheiy women, as indicated by the femaleness 
" of a respondent's intimate world, -is highly related to. relying on women 

c (r « *39; p<.005). From a correlation.it is not. clear whether having 

\ • • • 

• ' a high proportion of women ijn her intimate world "paeans a respgpdent ^ 

is'more likely to turn to a woman. for help, or if a respondents world 

of "important others" is' made up of. those people from whom sTie can expect 

assistance an^ support. I would suggest that both operate at the sariie 

/ time — a. respondent^ draws from her immediate social world those people' : . j > 

" * «» * * 

c - ■ - ' * it 

' on whonr'sfte chooses to rely for assistance and she chooses as her 




"ifliaprtant others" those individuals to whom she has been able to "turn 



Secondly, the preceding section suggests that a combination o'f 



- y r 

common interests wi€h other women and good relationships with women would 

contribute to rglying^on women f or , assistance and support. In fact, 

this is the c/le for these women. A multiple"*regression of stressful 

life conditions on the^pespondents 1 scores on relying on women indicates 

that str/ss^ul conditions in the four areas of ^health, mental health, 

friend/ ? and lining* environment account for 30% v of.the variance in 
\ 
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• the respondents 1 relying on women (F = 3 194; p<.0l)' (see Table 4) v . 
Women whose health is poor enough to require medical treatment and to 
interfere witti their activities* .and who have seen a counselor 
because of theiij emotional distress, but who have good relationships., 
with their friends and do not live in dangerous or overly crov/ded ^\ 
housing or neighborhoods that make trusting* others difficult, are more 
likely to rely heavily on women/ * 

' Table 4 - ''. 
Multiple Regression of Stressful Life Conditions 
^ on Relying on Women , • 

Area ~ R Square .Beta Simple R 



Health ' 


.162 


.57- 


t 

:4o** 


Friends 


.236 


-.49 • 


, -.05 


* . Mental Health 


.267 


-xl6 


.31* 


w Living Environment 


,299 


-.22 ( 


-.16 


. Parenting 


\319 


.30 


..19 


" Intimate Relations * 


..336 


.32 













- . Looking afc the next two variables to enter the equation, "we note 
that having more stressful conditions associated with parenting and 

.mdre difficulties with intimate relationships (either a high level of 

•* , *i * 

conflict with, a male^partner or :being socially isoljfted if not with 

a male partner) contributes to greater reliance »on women (F 2.95; 
* • 

p<.025). This raises the question of the role of conjugal intimacy 
. ♦ ? •« 

in female bonding. A simple correlation of stressful intimate relations 

conditions with relying on women is nonsignificant (see Table 4)'. * 

* " ~ • i 

When the level of conjugal intimacy of coupled wome%is considered 



separately, the relationship is'still nonsignificant (r, - .18; NS) . 

It Is only in <ortjunction with otlher stressful conditions that*,the 
1 • 



<• - . ; . * • • « 33' 

_Jjuality of .% conjugal relationship is significant. 

Women who {iave stressful life conditions in the areas of 

.*•••« f . ' • . • • > - 

physical and emotional -well-being and in parenting — all areas 
shared with- other women afid that women's resources could be expected 
to alleviate rr- may have a greater need for femala b'onding. When 

■ 3 conjugal relationship is, not- able to provide concrete 9 and emotional 

\ ' . ' * / 

, support or When a single woman is socially isolated without a male 

' - w / ' ' ■ " 

4 partner, and when relationships with women friends -and neighbors ■ 

are good, these highly stressed w^nen are lilcely to rely heavily ; 4 

' • .' \ . • 

• on women fo$ assistance and emotiooal -support . s 



r 



resale Bonding and th£ Quality of Life / * 

The literature ^evi^ewed in the first part 6 of thi6 paper Sound that 

J? ' \ ' 0 

j 9 female bonding is related\ to the .quality of womea s litres. It cafi 
bring the costs associated with obligation and with competition and 
_ dependent between" women. Bonds among^romen are- , also* an important 
source of goods and services and of emotional support, Finally, when 

female ^bonding pro^idtfe a sense of solidarity on the basis of^ex, 

" " " i . - ' *> * 

"7|* T it Expected to contribute to a greater sense of mastery, cjf>being * 

, ' -< * °* 

on^top of things. • * - , 

- . " Costs . Belle (19£0) suggests that social bonds <jan brin^cosCs^ 

, ' " > A « 

' ' , - • • • o. * 

'as wejLl. as benefits., In some discussions of fema^bpnds, it'ks 

i' °. * 

b/ " . ^ suggested tha£ womeji. friends are competitive and/or more dependent 

* "~ * • 

than men friends. 'However, for these 'respondents there is na*relationship 

■Vf 

between the competitiveness and dependency of friends and either the 
femaleness of their intimate wcjrld (r-=*-.01;* NS) or their Reliance 
W / on women (r = -.05; NS) . 

' *** Jr- ' ' * - ' . • 

I', -' '•' - • . • 

•.'.«. « 

11^' : ^ ~ " • .,. ' » ' v- 

^'^m ' i -V* . . ' or* %f 

, " * . ' Jo . i 
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• Rather, the cost of femfele' "friendship seems to be in added worry 

V t >•* • 

or concern associated with* ob ligation. Coombs/(1973) distinguishes / 
♦Between ties of obligation- and 'ties ofl trust — both operate on social ' 

. ■ \ \ • ■ ^ ■ • 

bonds'. ,The exchange of resources like childctre with women seems to* 
be strojigly linked ties, of obligation .and to 'greater worry and concern 

associated with friend^. Respondents wh^ rely more on women f or conci;ste 

' ■ * ■ ' ' ' " ' - " 7 ' 

resources like childcare report more worry or concern associated with 

friends (see Table. 5) . This relying on women for concrete resources 

differs from relying orv women for emotional support., Ties of trust, • 

rather- than 'ties of obligation, are crucial to the giving and receiving 

? "\ - 

of emotional support. And, as this reasoning wbyld. suggfest , relying 

on fromen for emotional support "is not associated with greater worry 

or /concerfi • associated* with f tiVnds (s%e Table , 5) . ' " ' 

/- " . Table 5 



Worries 0£jConcerns 
Associated with: 


3£maleness of 
Intimate World 


Resources' 
from Women 


Emotional Support 
from Women 




Employment 


\ ' -.29** 


-.14 4 


. . .03. 


4 


Family 




^-.04 


-.03' • 


' ^ c 


Friends * ' % 
Health ^ • - 


! ^ ,27** ■ 
* -.08 . 


<* 

.23* : * 

.13- 


.11 

.36*** 


/ , 


Mental. Health • 


- '-.16 ' 
» 


•» - '-..14- , 


- '.25* • ' 




Intimate* Relations 


\ -:o4 


,-.08- 


. -.04 . ' 

m • * 


/ • 


taw or Police' 


. * ..14 • 
,. » « 


.. ' -.05 


• -.30** 




Living Environment ' 


, -.10 


" .02- • 


. . ' . : 02 : 




Money . 


• ; -08. 


-.11 


, .22* 




' ** 

Education » 




T.008- 




\ 


Parenting " \ 


-.OS*/ ; 


.• .'• -.06. * 


.20* ■ 


4* 








u 


ft 
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The balance of the costs and benefits of female bonding is 
evident on the relationship between the femaleness^of a respondent's 

timate world and her mental- health. There, appears at first 
glance to be no relationship between these two variables (sea Table * 
However, after controlling *for 'the level of worry "or concern associated 
with friends, having *a more femalp intimate world is marginally related 
to greater self-esteem and to a greater sense of mastery. The 
biepief icial aspect^ of a female, intimate jwrorld are only evident whefi 
the strains of mutual obligation are, considered. 



/ 



Table 6 

; Fepaleness of a Woman's Intipate Worlfl 



Depression . Esteem 



Mastery 



Anxiety 



£emaleness of the* 
Intimate WorJ.d ■ 



-.19 



-.20 



-.07 



After controlling for 
^worries associated 
with frignds: 



Jemaleness of the 
Intimate World 



-.20 



-.22** 



-.26* 



-.15 



p<.10 



Epotiena^support and intimacy . While receiving emotional support 

from womsn is not associated with more worry or concern associated with" 

• . * " . * \ ' * ' ° . " - ' • 

'friends, ft is fcelated* to greater worrji or concern about health, mental health, 

money and parenting (see Table 5) . . It will be remembered that women 

living in more stressful conditions are more likely Xhan other^woi?tett-^o 

• *\ . . — . 

turn f to. vpcraen for^both concrete resourced* .and emotional support (page £3). 

£Af ter controlling for -the influence of the ^tress£ul conditions in 

each of the areas, the relationship between worries or"conderns and 
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4 * 

. receiving emotional support fr.dm women is no' longer even marginally — y 
/ . significantj*xcept fox Health (r « .22, p<.10). Women living in 

stressful* conditions' turn to women; the stressful conditions create. 
^ worry and concern. Embtiorial support from women does not create worry 

and concern. " ' * * 

/ , 

^ . ^ &town, et. al. (1975) pointed out the importance of a confidant 

to Vomen's emotional well-being. For the women in Brown's study ,°*thei* 
confidants were their male panthers. While about half of the Stress 
*. v and Families respondents who had male partners told them good news or * 
chose to be f with them when feeling down, only 5 named their male " 
partners as their sole confidants — as the person to whom they talked 
m ^ aboutj personal problems (a few respondents named, both .their male partners 
7 and women as confidants) . Bernard (1976) suggests that, when women* 

/ do not haVe emotionally supportive and intimate relationships .with their 

• ■ V ° : 

male partners, femaSe bonding will be critical to the women* emotional 

> well-being. In our society, men' are lass likely tfian women to he able 

to^ provide adequate emotional support to women. Ia addition, many low 

income mothers are single parents, and^ .do -not have a male partner who 

\ v - 

a / would be a possible sourSe of intimacy and support. The combination of 

these two factors make female bonding all the more important * For 

those respondents who dp not rely only on their male partners as confidants 

X or who are single* the .femaleness of a respondent 1 ^ intimate world i^ 

marginally related to greater self~es*te/&rand to greater mastery (r « -.25; 

P<*10 for both correlations). Except foiTthoste few situatiotte where the-, 

v cpnjugal' relationship ±s the sole'source of emotional support aijd intimacy, 

f emale, rbpnding is associated with greater emot i^lv^ll-bBirig , as 

. Bernard hypothesized. •* . 
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Availability of resources . As would be expected, receiving 
assistance with, various resources is associated with better mental 

r 

health (see Table 7). In particular, help with childcare, finding 
a job and taking' car* of money matters" are significantly related to. 
greater self-esteem and a greater sense of mastery. Childcare £s 

jii^ ~ 

a "wodfcft's resource' 1 — available pktig^rily. from women. Not surprisingly, 
^women with, ^more female, 4ntimatdvwor Id are more likely to receive 
helpWth emergency childcare than are other woi/en (r ^ .41; p<.005). 



t 



v. 



Table V 
Availability of Resources 



Resource 



Depression*- Esteem" 1 Mastery^* Anxiety" 1 



regulat childcare 
emergency chilc^are 
« nonemergency" childcare 

household repairs^ 
transportation- 
finding a job . 
«- help in family, illness 
help with money matters 



-.27* 



-.28** 



-.31** 
•.25* 



-.41*** 
-.30** 

-.33** 



-.29** 
- # 28** 
- # 41*** 



-.36** 

-.23* 

-.43** 




ceiving -Res our c es 
from Women 



, j After controlling for worries 
associated with friends: 
Receiving Resources 
from* Women 



- # 30** -.26* 



-.35** 



- # 33** 



-.31** -.43** 



1 a tiigh score, indicates poor mental health 1 ~~ 

2 ? high score -indicates the resource is available 
* p<.10; ** p<.05; *** p<.0l • 



^iven that some rSsjoti^ces are predominantly available from women, 

0 • ' . ^ 

and that women with metre female intimate' worlds rely heavily on women 

w s£or concrete resources (r = .3Q;*p<»95), it is important* to know the 



relationship between receiving resources from women , and mental health. 

f a 



*&&*/.-.>. ■ Sh- 



oo ' 

xJ\J - 



While receiving assistance from women may be no better thah assistance* 

y . ' ... , " '<v - . v - * «..•■'• 
fjomany other, souxc^, it is alsp 7 no worse. Receiving concrete . 

^resources f x<W women is -related to^ greater emotional well-being, ■ , 

» • 

particularly aftel: considering the worries associated, with friends 
and the mutual obligatj^i involved in" resource exchang4'*(see Table 7). 

/Solidarity . Solid^jrity has been defined as "a .committment tq "some 
kind of mutual'aid .or .support /based upon the perception, by those who 



are solidary", '-that they sfiare certain significant characteristics, br 
they are equal with, respect to some social principle 11 (tlewel'yn-Davies , 
1979); It is- important \tQ differentiate between the support associated 
jwith female bonding and solidarity. Solidarity is support, but support 
that is based on the-belief that those whp -are solidary are "equal with > 
. respect : to some social principle 11 * The Stress atyl Families respondents 
were ask e^^iich of five ^tributes (their ra<;e or ethnic background, 
sex, single parenthood, — when. appropriate, income, and ecUxcatioh) made 
it hardest for them to get decent housing, to get into a good training 
program, to get a good job, to^get a promotion or raise, 4 to get a good 

; -1 • ' ^ ^ 

education, to get credit or loans, and.to J?e Respected or valued. The 

% rank order for sex as a basis for discrimination (averaged over the seven 

% areas -of discrimination) can be seen as a measure of the ^extent to which 

-*a res^lbndetit perceives women, as a class, sharing certain significant 

•characteristics. fc . / 

?T - • * . 

Fofctho^e respondents who ranked sex relatively low* (below t;he 

Samplfe*mrfJian) , there is no relationship between female bonding and 




ments^r health. For respondents who ranked-sex relatively high; female • 
bonding JLs signific&ntly related to a greater, sense of mastery ahd 



|^C*'-;~* *V the b^^^' jfex«x««€tiv6 mental, h^llth' teri«fitsj ^•f^m th^^ associations'' . " ^ 

fel^??^ V ' *• v^S^feUj '.women.. • , , ... '. ' *" .'' <*#H ' • • " 

iifvV *•> Table 8 : ' ; ... • "* 



to ■ • 






.£>gpression« V : 


'Esteem , 


Mas'tery^' Anxletjr' 


^ — 

Sex. Ranked Low: J 


■ « ■ 




t * H * ' * . 


/ -^Female Bonding 


4 -.03 [\ 




• .08 " - "v. 05, .-" * . 

• • • V ." . 


Sex Ranked High : 








Female Bonding- 


-•32* 







3^' 



«2 « 



* p,<.10; ** p<.P5, 



4* " 



mm*. 



"Because Black women migl\t be expected to^rank discrimination on * 

</* • ■ ^ v * , * ; % - 

/the basis of r^cfe higher than White women w6uld,,^he obserWd/telatlonsltip 

.between the impact of fem^lje bonding and solidarity on the, bagis^bf 



I© 



sex could be* confounded • However, '* there , was no s-igiiificarit; liiff^rence 



* between Black- ai^JHhite women Si their 9 ranking of sex : as N a basis for/ 
M\i \aiscr^miriation (t ^-.lOlfW 




•^- Discussion ' 



t v ^ ^ For t:he Stress and Fandlies^tespcrtidents, 'femaferb^di^i^^' 



Wg§®:^ - •* sources of help w'ttlTchilacare and of .emotional support V-r' impo^t^t^.^: . . 
*.\ : r^v ' >• * > resources for these* low' income, mothers-. *< ?1 ' , • ' ' v 



i> ; , * resources .for these lov?" income, mothers-; * "•" 




[ These^ women live in a society where de-facto segregation by 

\, ^ .* jsex* and dross-sex antagonisi^separate women from men and encourage 

women to develop a sense of "womanhood 11 — *to understand the fact that 



s ^ «i they are women as. an important aspect of* their livqs. These women 
also have contact with other, women because they live in urban ateas, 
near the'lr own families., *and' hold a strong interest in childrearing 
in common with other low income mothers . These^actors facilitate 
.female bonding, outweighing the constraints'; on fqmale bonding of the 



..'•1 



3? v 



if" * - 

support 



economic and affective importance of the conjugal relationship, the 
isolation of women within the' nuclear family, the c.ompetitiqn between ; 
women over men £nd children, and the lack of common economic interests. 
Women within this society who live under especially stressful conditions 1 
ixuthe areas of health, mental : health and parenting, whtf. either have 
strained relations with their male : partner- o^ are isolated 'without a 
male partner, and who have good relationships with their women friends 
and neighbors, are ihost\ likely to rely heavily on women £pr help and ' % 



Hi. ' * 



• v • Female tfvonding is related to the quality of these women's lives. 

* V 

While relationships with women' friends are not seen as ^specially 
competitive or dependent ,<they &re sources* of worry or concern. This- 
is primarily .front the strains inherent in the mutual obligation of ' * 
V" watching each pthe'rfs children or exchanging other resources. When this 
PP- . source of stress -ds eonsidereid, having a more female intimate world 



If? 




related to greater self-esteem arid a greater- sense of mastery. #v , . 

, Women are the primary souirce of childcare and an important source 
o£ othfer goods anxl services* having with childcare, money matters 



.-•* -v- : ". 1 ' '• 



«-»;* 



and other aspects of life contributes to better "emotional well-being, 

, - - J '. • • . ', <■ . • * 

^particularly to higher self-esteem and a^greater sense* .of mastery. 
Women are also a primary source of Emotional support. Men often 



cannot provide all,, or any, of 'the emotional support women need 
When that is true ,for these women, having a higher proportion of 
women** in their intimate worlds is related 'to greater self-esteem and/ 
a greater .sense of mastery p And for wbmeriwho perceive themselves 

' ' « I * 

as solidary with other women, having a more female intimate world 

means a greater sense iof mastery or poweT and greatet ^motional ^ell-being. 

And what about the men? Does female bonding challenge conjugal 
intimacy and the relationships bepween women and men£ As the Johnso^ 
(1975,1980.) point out and the\Siress and Families data substantiate^ .^* ( 
it is possible to have female boifcding and good relationships between ' 
women and men.* Female bonding need not be a threat, per s'e. However, 

* ' N ' ■ 

relationships 'between -women and men in th^s country jare already N ^ 
problematic* and reflect *a history of an imbalance between the sexes *' 

4 

of value, and ppwer; "For those who believe that relationships between 
women and men depend on maintaining this, imbalance, female bonding is • 
^-undesirable because it contributes to women's greater^self-esteera and^ 
-sense qf power and thereby challenges the imbalance* However, ( female 
bonding does not pe raetyat 'e this imbalance and is not sthe caupe of 

■' \ . . ^ . 

conflicts between? t tyomen and men. In fact, it actually protects women 
from some of the ' costs of such an imbalance. Aether or not relationships 
'between 'women *and men imp rove^ will be determined by whether or not the " 

, ' , . 

imbalance continues, not by whether or not women bond with each other. 



The findings reported in this paper have severaljimplications " 

^ for. research and for improvingthf quality of women's dives. Future v 

research -should consider grqpps of women 4 in addition to low-income 

mothers and shpuld -further explore the sociocultural context of 

relationships between women. The sociocultural context should also bfe 

^ ^ examined as a mediating variable in the. relationship between" female. , W 

bonding and emotional wpll-being." In addition, future research* »v* » * 

' > ■ ' ' - Mi- 

should Consider the balance between costs and benefitsin a relations^: 

§ and separkte the influence of ties o'f obligation and ties of trust. 

^Finally; any research on female Bonding will require the development' * 

. of better meases of female bonding and must beware of the assumption 

that conjugal intimacy and female bonding are mutually exclusive. 

This study also suggests several ways to improve the quality of ^ 

-women's liveS; First, facilitating childcare exchange between mothers . \ 

and .reducing the. ^ense .of obligation by increasing mothers 1 choices 

about entering the exchange would benefit mothers. Second, women are 

an available a*id important resource for women; increasing .the' "range of 

goods and services that^ individual women have .access to would have a 

ripple effect on othef* women. In addition, women ~ prdvf<Te arievelTand' : " 
• • * „ *-» * * 

type of emotional Support to women- that they can not often finckin men: 

, . • . . - - vv^ H ~'W«v^ V- " — 

( encouraging' women to $eek emotional support from women will intprove^ 
the likelihood of theirs/receiving support .and will promote emotional 
well-being. Finally, when support for female bonding is combined wi£h 
facilitating a recognition of women's common experiences, the possibility 
•--6£ iuiprdvS.ng-women's selfr-es'teem' and sense of mastery is increased. ■ 



In general, prompting female bonding will improve the -quality of 



women's l$yes. Female bonding, can be strengthened* by increa^ig^ 

contact between women through? changes in housing or work practices 

& 1 ' * ' * 

and fostering an understanding of women's coraiHon .economic interests, 

* •* . 

Witfr this,, ..building' on women's common interest in childr earing, and 

* ' " • * * 

extending it to include an interest in adequate resources for mothers 

n - 1 

and children' and in women's con^rbl over their reproduction, would 
encourage female bonding and a sense of solidarity that challenges 
women's lower status and lack jf power within this society, % 
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